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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923; revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accepi it as their 
duly to meet this obligation in all respects : 


“ |, — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


II. — The cuiLp must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


III. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE cHILD must be ‘the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — Tue cuILp must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 
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The Role of the Family and the School 
in the Life of the Refugee Child 


A SURVEY BY THE I.U.C.W. 


Introduction 


At the request of uNEsco, the International Union 
for Child Welfare undertook a study on the Psychological, 
Educational and Social Adjustment of Refugee and Displaced 
Children in Europe. Subsequently, this report was submitted 
by Unesco as a working paper to the Conference of Experts 
on the Education and Mental Health of the Children of 
Europe (Paris, December 1952). 

After having outlined the scope of the problem, given a 
definition of “ adjustment ”, and described briefly the living 
conditions of refugee children, the study proceeds to analyse 
the factors which promote or hinder psychological, educa- 
tional and social adjustment. 

An important chapter deals with the problems of ado- 
lescents, which differ substantially from those of children. 
The full study, together with its appendices and a biblio- 
graphy, runs to over 120 pages?. Hence, we have limited 
ourselves to giving a summary of a few chapters. 

The study was based on material which existed on the 
subject, both published or unpublished, and the comments 
of persons who were dealing with refugees in the course of 
their professional duties. It should, however, be pointed 
out that the personnel of the two major international agencies 
concerned with refugees, UNRRA and 1Ro, had their hands 
so fully occupied with problems of repatriation or resettle- 
ment, employment and material or legal assistance, that they 
often lacked the time to analyse the feelings and observe the 
behaviour of the children. Furthermore, the social workers 
and teachers were frequently as mobile as the children them- 
selves, so that they rarely were able to keep in touch with 
their wards, and even had they wished to do so, their pressing 
duties left them no time to undertake research. In any case, 


: A few copies of the full report in French, in mimeographed 
form, are still available and can be had er request from the 
Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. Price : Swiss fr. 5, including postage. 
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once the refugees were settled in a new country, it was difficult 
to evaluate to what degree their refugee status had a bearing 
on their behaviour, as the social workers had not known 
them in their previous circumstances. This explains the 
absence of systematic study of the subject and why the 
fragmentary observations that are available in plentiful 
measure are, so to speak, not comparable. However, 
certain main lines do emerge. 


General remarks 


Refugee children, under whatever circumstances they 
have been forced to leave their homeland, have undergone 
the shock of being uprooted and transplanted. It might 
therefore have been better to use the term “ uprooted chil- 
dren ” or “transplanted children ” for all those dealt with 
in the report. 

Such a shock may be more or less serious, and more or 
less lasting. For refugee children arriving with their family, 
the uprooting is mainly a matter of external factors, i.e. 
differences in living conditions (housing, parents’ economic 
circumstances), way of life (customs, food, clothing), educa- 
tion and culture (language, religion, national traditions), 
temperament of the people, and the natural features of the 
country. Even if the circumstances of the actual flight were 
painful, such children are not very deeply affected psycho- 
logically. Transplanted with their family, they have remained 
in their customary emotional environment, an _ essential 
condition for their psychological stability. 

For refugee children separated from their family, on the 
other hand, the uprooting is serious because they have lost 
their normal emotional background, and suffer from a feeling 
of rejection. There are a number of distinctions to be made, 
however, within this category of children without parents. 

There are first those whose parents are still living, and 
whom they are counting on seeing again one day. Among 
such children there are many types, from the evacuated 
child, deliberately placed out of danger of bombing (they 
may not be uprooted from their country, but nevertheless 
experience the emotional shock of separation from their 
family), to the child who has been hidden away for years on 
account of his race and nationality, or whose identity has 
been carefully camouflaged and who has forgotten his language 
and religion, sometimes his own name and his parents as 
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well. Even when such children are fortunate enough to 
be reunited later with their family, some of them undergo 
a second uprooting experience and new difficulties of adjust- 
ment. 

Then there are the refugee children whose parents are 
dead. For them the uprooting is all the more serious if 
they lost their parents in a sudden brutal way. They are 
in danger of losing their mental balance or even of a complete 
disintegration of their personality. There are, furthermore, 
illegitimate, abandoned and lost children who have never 
known their parents, are often of indeterminate nationality 
and may never have been rooted anywhere. 

The problems of adjustment with which refugee children 
are faced thus vary according to the extent of their uprooting. 


I. ROLE OF THE FAMILY 


As a rule, uprooting does not disrupt family ties, but on 
the contrary serves to bring the family closer together, espe- 
cially if the refugees have arrived in great numbers. This is 
confirmed by those who have studied refugee family relation- 
ships. The members of such a family feel themselves united 
by a common destiny, and cling to their mutual affections 
as to their last remaining possession. 

When children were, for example, released from a 
concentration camp, they did all they could to find their 
family again, or at least somebody who came from the same 
locality. Brothers and sisters resisted being separated 
when they were to be placed with foster parents or in chil- 
dren’s homes. 

Refugee children who still have parents fall into two 
groups : (a) children who have found their family again after 
being separated from it ; (b) children who have remained with 
their parents all the time. 


The child temporarily separated from his family 


The position of a child who has been separated from his 
family is a serious one, all the more so if the separation has 
lasted a long time. Among the documentary material 
examined there were many examples of children, especially 
young children, who had been received in foster families and, 
given care and affection, had quickly found a new emotional 
stability. 

2 
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In regard to Jewish children received in England, 
Harpisty ! makes the following observation : 


The attitude of the young refugees towards their 
parents was very varied. As the years passed the idea 
of the old home for the most part receded... In the 
few cases where parents did survive and reunions 
here or on the Continent could be contemplated there 
was often very great, very pathetic fear and uneasiness. 
And the reunions, alas, were more often than not difficult 
—sometimes tragically so. Was this surprising? I 
think not. The young people had been encouraged to 
settle down and to look forward rather than back. 
The experiences of the parents and their children had 
been cruelly different and wide changes must inevitably 
have taken place on both sides. Parent and child met 
as strangers... Sometimes children went home and 
were miserably unhappy... However, there were cases 
where time healed wounds... There were happy cases 
where relatives of an older age reached this country 
and it was wonderful to see the courage with which, 
under the most difficult circumstances, little family 
groups managed to get together. 


A case where foster parents sacrified their own interests 
for those of a child is given by the Berlin Jugendami?. A 
girl, born in 1944, was at the age of six months lost her by 
mother in the flight from East Prussia. The baby was passed 
from one person to another, and was finally adopted by a 
family in 1946. Then her real parents were found again in 
1951. The child herself was deeply disturbed, as she had 
grown very fond of her foster parents, and her foster mother 
had come to regard her as her own child. The foster mother 
herself, however, prepared the child for going back to her 
real parents, took her to them, and helped her to become 
happy again with them. 

Pipret ® describes the psychological difficulties involved 
in repatriating non-German children found in Germany, 
and in the reunion with their family : 


1 Haropisty, Mrs. Dorothy H. Former General Secretary of 
the Refugee Children’s Movement, London. 


2 Hauptjugendamt Berlin, Berlin-Schéneberg. 


8 Mrs. Pippet, London, former Child Search Officer in Lower 
Saxony and North Rhine/Westphalia. 
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Practically all those children who were old enough 
to remember they had originally come from outside 
Germany had no other wish than to remain where they 
were, having become completely adjusted to their 
surroundings, and dreaded being uprooted and being 
sent back to a country about which they knew or 
remembered next to nothing and whose language they 
usually had completely forgotten. Where parents or 
relatives were however traced in the country of origin, 
the children were removed and repatriated, the actual 
removal being accompanied by the most distressing 
scenes. 


As to the illegitimate children born during the war, 
few knew anything of their origin, most of them being 
very young when found, and the question of adjust- 
ment to their surroundings did not arise until such time 
as they were removed for repatriation or restoration 
to their mothers, or other relatives, to which very 
naturally the children reacted more or less violently. 


Such children, of course, cease to be refugees as soon 
as they have regained their homeland. In many cases, 
however, repatriation raises serious problems of adjustment, 
and readjustment, even when relationships with the children’s 
own family had not been completely severed. This was 
the case with, for example, the Finnish children cared for 
over a period of years in Sweden, the French and other 
children who made long stays in Switzerland, and the Spanish 
children taken to Belgium and other countries. 

Referring to the difficulties experienced in repatriating 
Finnish children received in Sweden between 1941 and 1944, 
most of whom remained there until 1945 or 1946, the report 
of the Swedish Save the Children Association (Raddda Barnen) 
expresses the opinion that it is better, unless circumstances 
make it quite impossible, to assist children without separating 
them from their mothers. In support of this opinion, it 
states that out of 90,000 Finnish children transferred to 
Sweden and subsequently repatriated, 400 children expe- 
rienced serious difficulties of readjustment and _ therefore 
caused disturbance in approximately the same number of 
families. 

The state of tension created in some refugee families 
through the fact that the father and mother have been 
separated for several years, and further aggravated by 
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economic difficulties, tends greatly to trouble a child’s 
development. 

Such difficulties of inner readjustment augment those 
of the outer adjustment necessitated by transfer to a new 
country. There are also numerous cases of unattached 
refugee women with children who must deal unaided with 
the difficulties of life in new surroundings. 


The child irrevocably separated from his family 


A fact that needs to be emphasised is that a child’s 
family continues to influence him in a general way even if 
he has been separated from it, and to a large extent to deter- 
mine his capacity for adjustment. 

In this connection, Rey in a communication?! to a Confe- 
rence of Directors of Children’s Villages, held at Trogen, 
said that a child’s past history played an important part in 
his adjustment. Certain fundamental aspects of character 
and personality are formed in infancy. A child who has 
had ideal parents and long experience of family affection 
will suffer a great deal for a certain length of time from the 
disorganisation caused by the war, but nevertheless possesses 
values and habits that in the long run will facilitate his 
adjustment, especially if his early upbringing has taught 
him to rely on himself and to co-operate. 

Bow.sy ? remarks that deprivation of maternal care 
in early infancy has very serious, far-reaching effects on a 
child’s social adjustment, and that his capacity to bear 
separation from his mother between the ages of 5 and 8 
varies in accordance with the amount of maternal care he has 
received in infancy. 

Co.uis *, who was in charge of the children found in 
Belsen Camp, describes the tragic experiences of Hungaro- 
Slovak children, Eva aged 8 and her brother Laszlo aged 5 
whom he subsequently adopted. They had lost successively 
their father, their mother and another brother. As long as her 
mother was still alive, Eva felt secure and was able to with- 

1 Enfanis sans foyer. Compte-rendu des travaux de la Confé- 
rence des directeurs de communautés d’enfants, Trogen-Heiden, 
Suisse. Unesco, Paris. Publication 574. 

2 Bow .sy, John. Mailernal Care and Mental Health. World 
Health Organisation, Geneva, 1951. 
we CGotuis, Robert. The Ultimate Value. Methuen, London, 

ol. 
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stand the most terrible situations. When, however, she 
realised her mother was dead, she was profoundly disturbed : 


She had lost everything—home, security, and family. 
In what more desperate position could one imagine a 
child at the most formative time of her life, than to 
discover her lying, holding her dead mother’s skirt, 
surrounded by ten thousand corpses? What greater 
physical trauma could be imagined than that to which 
her brothers had been exposed—starvation, typhus fever, 
and, as we shall see later, tuberculosis? Yet Eva’s 
mind was not shattered beyond recovery, and Laszlo’s 
body proved strong enough to resist the physical assault. 
Why Laszlo recovered when his brother died, is not 
clear to medical reasoning... I am definitely of the 
opinion that the mother had imparted something of 
her own strength to her daughter during the years 
when they had been very close, which no external event, 
even the death of the mother herself, could destroy. 
As a corollary it is possible to suggest that, had the 
mother failed the child at any time, then the external 
world might have been too much for the child’s powers of 
mental recovery, and she might have become one of 
those unfortunate beings who are beyond help and 
healing. 


An upbringing in a narrow, enclosed family circle tends 
to hinder adjustment. ScHwarz!? gives an example of this 
in a reference to young deportees transferred from camps 
in Germany to France: 


Their family circumstances had already isolated 
them, especially those coming from small towns in 
Poland. They had never mixed regularly with non- 
Jewish circles. Their language, Yiddish, formed a barrier, 
their education was in many cases rudimentary, and 
racial discrimination had left its mark on them. 


In all cases, in fact, where children come from an 
enclosed family circle, whether or not such circle still exists, 
it is found that their adjustment is delayed, and that they 
need quite special care, notably from the persons responsible 
for their education. 


1 ScHwarz, L. Une expérience avec de jeunes déportés. « Les 
Maisons d’Enfants ». Presses universitaires de France, Paris, 1950. 
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The child not separated from his parents 


As already mentioned, however, refugee children who 
have not been separated from their family are not usually 
deeply affected psychologically. They may have suffered 
fear, hunger, cold, discomfort and overcrowding, but they 
have nevertheless retained a certain sense of security, because 
they were with their parents. 

Children in any case adjust themselves more easily and 
quickly than adults. This may be taken as axiomatic, and 
is confirmed by all studies concerning immigrants and 
refugees. 

The study, for example, of refugees admitted into the 
United States between 1933 and 19441 revealed that the 
children, though still being at a formative stage, adapted 
easily and cannot be distinguished from American children. 
They learned English quickly, gladly mixed with other chil- 
dren, and raised no special problems. They were remarkably 
successful at school. They recovered in a short time from the 
terrible experiences they had gone through. Unlike their 
parents, they have few if any links with their former life, 
except perhaps some unhappy remembrances of their child- 
hood in Europe, and harbour no regrets. They cannot 
conceive of the future except in terms of the United States. 

Adjustment does not necessarily lead to complete 
assimilation. It is normal and natural for parents to look 
back with regret on the life they have been forced to abandon. 
Through loyalty to their homeland, to the memory of 
their parents and their childhood, they remain faithful to 
their language and national traditions. What is to be 
regretted is when, through a critical attitude to the new 
environment and a consequent withdrawal into themselves, 
they hinder the adjustment of their children, and conflicts 
and misunderstandings begin to arise within the family. 

PreiL ? remarks that parents who constantly compare 
the present misery of their life with its former happiness and 
splendour may cause their children, if they are beginning 
to like their new homeland, to revolt against them. If the 
children, on the other hand, are attracted more to the past, 








1 Davie, Maurice B. Refugees in America. Report of the 
Committee for the Study of Recent Immigrationsin Europe. Harper, 
New York, 1947. 

2 Pre, Elisabeth. Fliichilingskinder in neuer Heimat. Ernst 
Klett, Stuttgart, 1951. 
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then they may be led into dreaming of a mythical former 
world where everything was easy, and lose touch with reality. 
This dangerous tendency is especially in evidence at puberty, 
when young personsare always inclined to build castles intheair. 

Pfeil gives other instances of unhelpful parental attitudes. 
Some parents, she says, are over-ambitious for their children, 
and urge them to acquire an education enabling them to 
attain a social position which will compensate for their present 
misery. Such parents make too great demands on their 
children and reproach them bitterly when they fail to get 
good marks at school. Other parents go to the other extreme, 
and spoil their children to make up for what they have 
gone through. This type of parent is unable to distinguish 
between the natural indiscipline of children at the various 
stages of their development, and that arising out of their 
uprooting. They are too indulgent, and imbue their children 
with the idea that their bad behaviour is more due to their 
unfortunate circumstances than to themselves. Such an 
attitude creates children who are as maladjusted to life as 
those who withdraw into a world of dreams. 


Referring to Polish children in England, Luce? observes: 


There is no doubt whatever that Polish parents in 
this country almost without exception try to keep 
their children Polish... There is definitely a conflict 
between the influence of the parents and the new 
environment of the child. Many parents still speak 
little or no English and constantly keep before the 
children their Polish national way of life, providing as 
far as possible Polish food, attending Polish churches, 
and so on. 


Many refugee parents continue to entertain the hope 


‘of returning one day to their former homeland. Such an 


attitude is not a matter for blame, provided it assumes 
reasonable and practical forms which assist the children 
to make headway against difficulties. It may even help 
to bring up children who, in the words of a report ? on the 
adjustment of Rumanian children, will form “ ambivalent 
élites ” possessing the culture of both their original and 
their new country. 


1 ‘Luce, Miss K. M., Casework Secretary, Family Welfare 
Association, London. 


2 Comité d’ Assisiance aux Roumains, Paris. 
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In a communication to the Third Annual Meeting of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, WEINBERG ! remarks 
that conflicts within the family may be caused when the 
parents adjust themselves very slowly or even fail to adjust, 
while the children adapt themselves very quickly and com- 
pletely. In this phenomenon, he declares, may be found 
one of the causes of the increase of criminality observed in 
the United States among immigrants of the second and third 
generation. 


Parents’ psychological adjustment 


To maintain their family intact, refugee parents need 
to be able to adopt a constructive and open attitude. They 
must therefore be aided materially and morally to become 
adjusted psychologically and socially. 

The reception centres and welfare services set up in the 
various countries are doing invaluable work in this connec- 
tion. They should not limit their activities, however, to the 
provision of accommodation, employment and assistance 
with official formalities, but should extend them to include 
psychological aid as well, covering a thorough investigation 
of each individual case and informed care for mental and 
moral health. 


TRILLAT? distinguishes three categories among the 
refugee parents interviewed by social workers : 


1) Those who have the capacity—morally, intellectually 
and physically—to co-operate with the social worker... 


2) Those who have lost their will-power and are pro- 
foundly discouraged... This apathetic attitude, often result- 
ing from a prolonged stay in camp, where the material side 
of life is organised... sometimes profoundly modifies the 
normal attitude of children towards their parents. Since 
the latter are no longer free to work out their own destiny, 
they lose their natural authority over their children, and this 
creates a host of difficulties when the time comes to take up 
normal life again, especially in a foreign country... 


1 World Federation for Mental Health. Annual Report with 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 1950. London. 

 TrILLAT, Marcelle. The Refugee Child as Individual Case. 
International Child Welfare Review, Geneva, 1951, N° 2-3. 
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3) Those who have given up all hope, cases that the 
International Social Service comes across fairly frequently. 
In such a case the person has let himself go completely and 
has become a physical and moral wreck... Should the 
parents be no longer capable of taking decisions regarding 
their children’s future, the social worker will often be able to 
discuss the available possibilities with the children them- 
selves, make up for the shortcomings of the parents by 
assisting the older ones to learn a trade, and by seeing that 
the young children go to school... 


The mental health of uprooted and homeless persons 
has also been considered by the World Federation for Mental 
Health. Atits annual meeting in 1950 it drew up a number of 
practical suggestions for aiding refugees psychologically and 
socially, stress being laid on a humane approach, full of under- 
standing for their problems and sufferings. 

Similar services exist in some countries, with case workers 
trained in psychiatry. Valuable work on the same lines 
is being done by a number of social welfare, religious and other 
organisations. Language courses for adults merit special 
mention in this connection ; apart from their specific purpose, 
they offer refugees opportunities of speaking of their problems 
in sympathetic and understanding surroundings. 

The mentality, understanding, knowledge, experience 
and kindness of persons engaged in refugee relief work are, 
of course, of prime importance. 

The moral rehabilitation of refugee parents is an essential 
factor in the preservation of family life. As already men- 
tioned, their adjustment is a difficult and painful process 
and, if they have lived for ‘a long time in a camp, may 
involve their complete re-education. They have to learn 
again to shoulder the responsibilities of independence, and to 
wean themselves from reliance on welfare services. 

When they achieve moral, social and, wherever possible, 
economic rehabilitation, then refugee parents, without reject- 
ing their past, can help their children to adjust and start 
life afresh in the new country. 


II. EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


School ranks second only to the family as an influence 
in the life of children. The experience of those concerned 
with refugee children goes to show that it is even more 
3 
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important than the family as a factor in their adjustment 
to a new country. 

The schooling of most refugee children has been very 
seriously disturbed. Like other children, they have been 
retarded by the dislocation of education arising out of war 
conditions that has led to a noticeable increase of illiteracy 
in Europe. The hampering conditions have been aggravated, 
in the case of refugee children, by their being often on the 
move for years, and having to learn a new language and adjust 
themselves to the teaching methods of a foreign country. 

At the close of the war emergency measures were at 
once taken to ensure that refugee children received at least 
a minimum of education. Most of these children were then 
in transit (with or without their families), and the long-term 
question of their adjustment to the country where they 
happened to be did not usually arise. For the benefit of 
prospective emigrants, however, language classes were gene- 
rally instituted by various relief organisations. 

Almost all the groups of displaced persons in camps 
in Germany insisted on having their own national schools, 
as they firmly hoped to be able to return to their various 
countries. The question of adjustment to their present 
environment was not considered. Care was taken, in fact, 
to educate the children according to the pattern of their 
home country so as to prevent their cultural uprooting. 
As a rule, the refugees kept this attitude so long as they 
regarded themselves as temporarily exiled, and were unwilling 
to let their children attend local schools, until they themselves 
had accepted the idea of settling down in the receiving 
country. ' 

Even had they been willing, it would have been impos- 
sible, as the German schools were either too far away or too 
small, and already overcrowded, in any case, by German 
evacuee children. 

Some of the schools established by the national groups 
were excellent and well staffed. Heroic efforts had to be 
made, however, to keep them going, given the serious shortage 
of materials of all kinds. The Swiss Relief to Poland quotes 
the case of a school where the one and only available book 
had to be attached to a string. 

Various relief organisations established nursery schools 
in the camps for the smaller children. 

A number of boarding schools were organised to get 
children out of the camp atmosphere. 
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Piprpet ! writes in this connection : 


After a great many difficulties some system of education 
was eventually evolved for the unaccompanied children in 
Unrra and [ro children’s homes, who were of school age. 
Teachers, more or less qualified, were found in neighbouring 
DP camps who instructed the children in the homes, or the 
older children attended the camp schools. 

A major difficulty was the language problem. Gene- 
rally the only solution was the use of German as the common 
language, which caused violent. protests to be raised by the 
various national committees. 


Adjustment to local schools 


All the various national schools in the camps in Germany 
have now been closed, and the children whether of German 
or foreign origin, are eligible to attend the ordinary German 
schools, though in practice the obstacles to their doing so 
are often considerable. Some children are unable to attend 
regularly, as their camp is far from a school, and transport 
is not available or too expensive, or even the necessary warm 
clothing and footwear are lacking. 

Refugee children have a better chance of adjusting to 
their new country if they attend the ordinary local schools, 
but special schools for them remain necessary when suitable 
schools are overcrowded or too far away. 

Camp schools are satisfactory when, as at present in 
Austria, they are under the same control and have the same 
curricula and privileges as the State schools. They can also 
prepare their pupils for subsequent attendance at the ordinary 
primary schools. 

When the local language, curricula and methods are 
very different, it is an advantage if children can be gradually 
prepared to attend the local schools. Interim or temporary 
schools and courses have proved of value in this regard. 
Some of the children, moreover, have gaps in their knowledge, 
and it is preferable to fill such gaps in intensive special 
courses rather than run the risk of humiliating them by 
putting them with younger children. 

When refugee teachers are available, and eligible for 
appointment to local schools, they can help greatly to facilitate 


1 See page 126. 
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the adjustment of children to such schools, provided that they 
themselves, of course, are familiar with the language and the 
methods in use. 

It has everywhere been observed that when steps have 
been taken to help refugee children learn the new language 
and make up for the time they have lost at school, they very 
quickly adapt themselves to their new school environment, 
and not unusually reach the top of the class. Having 
been deprived of education for some time, they are anxious 
to learn, and are usually keener on their work than the local 
children. Perhaps showing themselves to be intellectually 
superior is a form of compensation for their sense of inferio- 
rity, born of their being different from the other children 
because they are foreigners, and worse off economically 
because they are refugees. 

On the basis of a survey made in boarding schools, 
Preit? says that the refugees could not be distinguished 
from the other children after two years, as to their school 
work, their interests or the extent to which they formed 
part of the community. What difficulties they had in learn- 
ing were the same as the other children had. In the boarding 
schools of which Pfeil speaks, the refugee children had form- 
erly been of more or less the same social class as the other 
children, a factor in adjustment which appears to be more 
important than the parents’ present economic and social 
standing. 

A large-scale inquiry made in all the schools of Lower 
Saxony by the Hannover Institut fiir empirische Soziologie 2 
also showed how quickly children can adapt themselves. 
The refugee children obtained the same results in their work, 
and in class had the same social attitudes, as the local chil- 
dren. It was found that gifted children retained their out- 
standing ability in spite of their adverse circumstances. 

Sometimes schooling difficulties are caused by the 
refugees themselves. A communication received from the 
CEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance of Belgium, states that some 
parents, Sicilians in particular, do not realise that school- 
ing is compulsory. They keep their children at home, 
especially the young ones and the girls, as soon as the 


1 Op. cit. page 130. 

2 MULLER, Karl Valentin. Die Begabung in der sozialen 
Wirklichkeit. Ergebnisse der begabungssoziologischen Erhebung in 
Niedersachsen, Institut fiir empirische Soziologie in Hannover. 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht. Géttingen. 
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weather turns cold, and in the larger families girls over 
12 are kept back to help in the house. 

Educational adjustment does not necessarily go hand-in- 
hand with social adjustment. Inquiries made by the students 
of the education institute at Weilburg into conditions among 
the Sudetens living in small towns and villages in Hesse, 
show that the higher intellectual level of the Sudeten families 
tends to keep them apart socially. The children work 
harder at school than the local children, but feel inferior 
socially because of the lower living standards of their families ; 
they are bad mixers and are regarded as being stand-offish 
by their schoolmates. 


Ill. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
Role of the school 


The school plays an important part not merely in the 
educational rehabilitation of refugee children, but also in 
their social adjustment. Teachers have here a great res- 
ponsibility. It is their duty to welcome the refugee children 
into the class, introduce them to the other children, and get 
them accepted as members of the community. The chil- 
dren’s distrust of newcomers will be all the greater if the 
strangers are different in language, religion, and the way 
they dress, and if their behaviour is odd because they have 
lost the habit of going to school or are used to other methods 
of teaching. It is a situation that calls, not for pity, but 
for sympathetic understanding and great tact on the part 
of the teacher. Refugee children need to be treated like 
other children, not with special leniency or severity. A 
refugee child is generally no more than a child who has under- 
gone a terrible ordeal, and who must be helped to return to 
as normal a life as possible. It may not be easy at first, 
but gradual and progressive contact with his new surround- 
ings will afford him a deeper and truer adjustment than any 
hurried measures. 

Once teachers have succeeded in getting the newcomers 
accepted as members of the school community, they can help 
to have them and their parents accepted into the local 
community, especially in small towns orrural areas. Through 
the children (the younger they are, the easier will be the task) 
teachers can get into touch with the refugee parents and learn 
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something of their problems, and then act as a link between 
them and the local parents. Parent-teacher associations 
can do much to facilitate contact of this kind with refugee 
parents, and it is helpful to welcome them in such associations 
from the very beginning of their stay in the locality. 

Refugee teachers appointed to posts in local schools 
can do a great deal to help their young compatriots to 
become accustomed to their new surroundings and to 
establish mutual understanding between them and the local 
children. 

The local children may be distrustful of the newcomers, 
but are not naturally hostile. In fact, they usually find 
them rather interesting, even have a silent admiration 
for them as being refugees who have had fabulous adventures 
and teachers can turn such feelings to constructive use. 
Refugee children should not receive excessive attention or 
be considered as heroes; but teachers will be able to stress 
the moral values which emerge from their past experiences. 
The refugees can also be encouraged to talk about, and so 
interest the local children in, their former country. 

At the time of the first evacuation of the Karelians to 
Finland 1, the Finnish Minister of Education asked teachers 
in a circular to receive the evacuee children with kindness 
and to help them to get settled again. He recommended 
them to enlist the interest and sympathy of the local popula- 
tion by organising Karelian festivals and encouraging the 
Karelian children to write essays about their homeland. 
Although somewhat retarded on account of their numerous 
displacements, these children generally settled down very 
quickly in the Finnish schools. Except in coastal areas 
where Swedish is spoken, the language difficulty did not exist. 
What conflict there was arose through difference of religion, 
a number of the Karelian children being Orthodox, but this 
difficulty, too, was gradually overcome by the good influence 
and tact of the teachers. 

Educational adjustment should not involve the loss 
of the culture of the country of origin. In families of a 
certain intellectual standing, the parents will be the natural 
guardians of such culture, provided they have been able to 
adapt themselves and have a positive attitude to the culture 
of their new country. Preservation of their original language 





1 Rarrasuo, Kyllikki and JyrKiLa, Vieno. The Psychological, 
Educational and Social Adjustment of Displaced Children and Youth 
in Finland. Central Union for Child Welfare (Finland). 
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can enrich the lives of refugee children and give them the 
advantage of being bilingual. 

To be truly constructive, however, as will be shown 
later, the maintenance of the old national culture must 
involve, not merely its preservation and enjoyment by a 
minority, but also the sharing of its values with the people 
of the new country. If maintained in this way, such culture 
becomes a source of mutual enrichment instead of a cause 
of dislike and distrust, and perhaps even a danger to national 
security. To achieve this, people should be taught to 
respect each other’s traditions. 

Schools where refugee and local children are in daily 
contact would be the obvious places to begin such an educa- 
tion in mutual tolerance. 


Role of leisure activities 


The social adjustment of refugee children does not, 
however, depend entirely on their school although it is of 
prime importance. When the refugees have arrived in 
great numbers and been massed in camps or huts, mixing 
with local children may be difficult, even if encouraged by 
the teachers. The refugees may be so numerous as to feel 
independent of the local population, and the latter may 
remain distant and somewhat hostile, especially if any 
initial friendly gestures have met with no response. 

In any case, children do not spend all their time in school, 
and often have no opportunities for contact with other 
children when school is over. In the rigidity of school 
life children are rarely, if ever, free to express themselves 
spontaneously. Teachers are frequently fully occupied in 
coping with the requirements of the syllabus and with an 
overcrowded class and may have no time to get to know 
their pupils, although wishing to do so. 

Children do not appear to mix spontaneously in their 
play, at least in the beginning. Each party has its own 
customs and rules and they begin to mix only as time goes 
by. Good general relationships between the refugees and 
the local population may speed up the process, but any 
form of coercion from adults seems to have the opposite 
effect. 

Organised games and sports are more favourable to the 
development of close relations. ‘Team games are of particular 
value in this regard, where each child accepts part of the 
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responsibility for winning and in so doing tends to forget 
his national prejudices. Many youth movements possess 
junior branches which are open to refugee children ; scouting, 
an international movement, is of particular importance in 
this connection. A naturalised French girl who gave us an 
account of her own experiences believes that scouting 
greatly helped her to adjust to her new country. 

Holiday camps for both refugee and local children serve 
a double purpose. They help the children to recover their 
health, and also provide opportunities for them to mix and 
get to know each other. 

Speakers at a Conference of social workers dealing with 
foreign labour in France?, held in May 1950, emphasised 
the value of holiday camps in helping children to adjust. 
They made special mention of two groups of foreign children 
living in the Upper Rhine Department who had spent a month 
in Brittany. Under the supervision of specially trained 
camp leaders, they were placed with French children ; their 
French improved so much that on their return home they 
were able to jump a class at school. The journey to and from 
the camp, and their month’s stay there had also enabled 
them to see something of France and to learn much more 
about it than they knew before. 

Holiday camps organised in Germany and Austria by 
the YMCA and the YWCA, for the express purpose of 
bringing refugee and non-refugee children together, have 
also given very good results. 

One valuable aspect of their living together is that, as 
well as helping the refugee children to integrate into the 
community, the local children come to know and to like the 
special customs of the refugees. The songs, dances and games 
of the various national groups arouse the interest of the other 
children and lead to mutual exchange and understanding. 
The refugee children come to realise that they too have their 
own contribution to make. 


Role of religious organisations 


A very great deal has been done by private initiative 
to rehabilitate refugee parents and children, and it would 
be an invidious task to select any particular type of endea- 

1 Congrés annuel des assistanies départemeniales du service social 
de la main-d’ceuure éirangére, Paris, 1950. Roneoed document. 
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vour as being the best. Special thanks are nevertheless 
due to the Churches and various religious movements for 
the immense efforts they have made. From the priest 
who is himself a refugee, or ministers a small parish, to the 
leaders of world federations of Churches and religious move- 
ments of all faiths, all were convinced that they were called 
upon to give immediate and unstinted help to the refugees 
and they have acted with vision and devotion. By giving 
spiritual assistance together with material help they have 
been a source of comfort to countless refugees and thus 
contributed to their adjustment and rehabilitation. They 
have given special attention to the needs of the young 
generation, and have organised children’s homes, holiday 
camps, leisure activities, youth clubs, classes for emigrants, etc. 
People connected with refugee relief are fully aware of the 
invaluable aid given by these movements to the social readap- 
tation of the uprooted. 








Social Policy and Maternity and Child 
Welfare in Italy * 


By Professor E. Giaccone 


Director of the Office for the Moral Welfare of the Child, and 
President of the Board of Assistance to the Orphans of 
Italian Workers, Rome 


Maternity and child welfare must be considered as a 
single and indivisible problem for, so to speak, biological 
reasons, like the plant with its flower and its fruit. 

The mother’s function is not merely to transmit life ; 
she must also protect, develop and guide towards maturity 
the life to which she has given birth. 

That is why, in general, one cannot consider the problems 
of mothers and children without seeing them in relation 
to the family, their natural setting. In the vast majority of 
cases, maternity and child welfare is synonymous with 
family welfare. Essentially, family welfare means safe- 
guarding, protecting and strengthening the basic unit of 
society. 

By aiding and protecting the family, society safeguards 
its own existence and by so doing fulfils two of the funda- 
mental requirements of community life : a sense of solidarity 
towards the weaker members and a sound instinct of self- 
preservation. It is chiefly these two requirements which 
inspire the community to provide the means and instruments 
necessary. for the proper protection of the mother and the 
child, in order that the source of life may be physically and 
mentally healthy, that the child may develop in good condi- 
tions, and that society in general should benefit from that 
wholesomeness. 

It is these two requirements which have shaped the 
principles on which maternity and child welfare has been 
built, principles which have emerged more clearly as civilisa- 
tion progressed. 


1 Abridged translation of a report presented by Prof. Giaccone 
to the International Seminar on Family Allowances and Benefits, 
held in Rome, from 20-25 April 1953, under the auspices of the 
National Social Security Board. 
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A long and uphill path leads from the time when a 
father had power of life and death over the newborn child, 
unquestioned freedom to acknowledge his child or not, and 
when a husband had absolute power over his wife, to the 
modern conception of family duties so admirably embodied 
in Italian legislation : family law, regulation of the employ- 
ment of women and children, the now generally accepted 
notion of the “social wage ”, the first signs of which can be 
seen in the system of social security measures, and especially 
in maternity and child welfare along three main lines : the 
protection of women and child workers, benefits of a preven- 
tive nature and extended to all members of the family, and 
assistance to the family. 


Protection of women workers 


Because of the growing industrialisation and the rising 
standards of living, and also the delay in applying the 
principle of a wage commensurate with the needs of the 
family, the earnings of a single breadwinner are often insuffi- 
cient ; so the wife has to look for work outside the home, 
and the child or adolescent is also encouraged to earn 
a living. These conditions called for legislation to which 
Italy has made a notable contribution, the law on the 
protection of maternity being the most outstanding; it 
is the culmination of various earlier laws on women’s 
work. 

In 1910, maternity benefits were included in the social 
insurance benefits, as well as the working mother’s right to 
retain her job. Thus from that date the law recognised 
the fact that a woman could be at one and the same time a 
worker and a mother, and that maternity should not jeopar- 
dise her right to work. 

The passage of time and the social changes that followed 
in the wake of the First World War showed that it was neces- 
sary to make more ample provision for her care. The Act 
of 1934 was the answer. The characteristic of this Act 
was that it brought within its scope numerous categories 
of women—in the first place, of course, industrial workers, 
but civil servants and those employed by Local Authorities 
and social welfare organisations, as well as home and agri- 
cultural workers still remained unprovided for. Under this 
Act maternity leave was fixed at one month before and six 
weeks after the confinement, heavy work was forbidden, 
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nursing mothers were to be given time off to feed their babies, 
and all undertakings of a certain importance were required 
to provide suitable premises for that purpose. The mother’s 
right to work was guaranteed both before the birth and during 
the nursing period. Furthermore, all mothers were entitled 
to a maternity benefit. 

Finally, in 1950, the provisions of the Act were further 
enlarged so as to ensure more adequately the physical, 
economic and professional protection of women workers. 
In addition, women agricultural workers were brought 
within its scope. (As is well known, these families fre- 
quently have a large number of children—in fact, they repre- 
sent about 50% of the whole population.) The main feature 
of this law is that it made maternity insurance part of health 
insurance. The National Health Insurance Board is required 
to pay the mother an indemnity equal to 80% of her wages 
during the whole period of her compulsory leave, i.e. six 
weeks before and eight weeks after the confinement. 

These provisions, while freeing the employer from the 
burden of paying a maternity allowance, clearly safeguards 
in a general way the woman’s right to.work, especially as 
she cannot be dismissed for a year after the birth of the child 
and, should she leave of her own free will, she is entitled to 
the regular indemnities due to her by law or arising out of a 
contract. Furthermore, if the state of her health so requires, 
maternity leave may be extended either before or after the 
confinement. The health of the infant is safeguarded by the 
provisions concerning breast-feeding described above. 

The funds required for the implementation of the law 
are provided by contributions paid by employers for their 
employees of either sex to the National Health Insurance 
Board : in agriculture, 2,442,000 (of whom 22.7% are women) ; 
in industry, 3,990,000 (22.17% women) ; in commerce, 476,000 
(20.7% women). 


Young workers 


In the interests of the health protection of young 
workers the law stipulates that they must not engage in 
work too heavy for their age; in the interest of their moral 
welfare, they must not be employed on work that might 
expose them to harmful influences. 

The work of minors is regulated by the Act of 26 April 
1934, the main provisions of which are a minimum age of 
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admission to work, generally 14 years (16 for certain heav 
or dangerous work, due attention being paid both to the 
physical and the ethical aspects), 18 years for the retail sale 
of alcoholic liquors. 

Minors may, however, be admitted to work from the age 
of 12, in the interests of their apprenticeship, or because of 
the technical requirements of the undertaking, provided 
that they have completed their elementary schooling. 

The law also requires that minors must undergo a medical 
examination with a view to determining their fitness for work. 
The results of that examination are recorded in a booklet 
which accompanies the worker throughout his professional life. 

The law furthermore lays down certain rules for industrial 
hygiene : regular breaks during work hours, the length of 
the working day (minors under 18 must not work more than 
10 hours a day nor do night work). 


Supplementary social services 


Social security and social welfare come under two 
different types of bodies. 

The three big social security boards—The National 
Insurance Against Injuries to Workmen, The National Health 
Insurance and The National Social Security—pay benefits 
automatically, that is to say, flat rates to all insured persons 
who qualify. 

Numerous other bodies have specific tasks in connection 
with certain groups of needs. Of the four Ministries con- 
cerned—Home Affairs, Labour and Social Security, Education, 
and Justice—the Ministry of Home Affairs and its Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare play a particularly important role in 
controlling, integrating and co-ordinating the services in 
almost all fields. 

Direct State expenditure for social welfare and grants 
to the relevant agencies fulfilling this function amounted 
in 1951/2 to 212 milliard liras—an impressive proportion of 
the national income. 

The social problem confronting the nation is not only 
to provide insured persons with the benefits to which they 
are entitled, but also to guarantee a minimum standard of 
living to totally or partially unemployed workers, as well as 
to the self-employed who do not come under any of the social 
insurance schemes. 
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In recent years holiday homes have come to play a very 
important part. The number of children who benefited rose 
from 768,755 in 1948 to 842,445 in 1951, involving an expendi- 
ture each year of 2% milliard liras. The expenditure on the 
winter programme amounts to 3 milliard liras, covering day 
nurseries and nursery schools, doposcuola (after-school acti- 
vities), school canteens, recreation centres and reception 
centres. 

The most usual practice is for the State to make a grant 
of so much per child per day to the responsible agencies ; 
it rests with these agencies to find the remainder of the 
funds they need. As far as the holiday homes are concerned, 
this grant is on the average 300 liras per child per day, 
when the home is residential, and 150 liras when the service 
provided is day care only. The 6 to 12 age group stay in 
the homes, while the 12 to 14s go to camps. 

Since the war, an important reconstruction service has 
been created to take the place of UNrra, the Italian and 
International Relief Administration (AA1), whose main activity 
is now to distribute State grants, amounting to 5 million liras 
a year. 

- Although it does not grant direct assistance to mothers 
and children, the aat provides substantial material aid 
through Unrra-Casas, concentrating on the reconstruction 
in the devastated areas and providing food supplies for 
millions of children registered in nursery schools, school 
canteens, holiday homes, school social services, etc. 

Due to its up-to-date and dynamic methods, the aat 
exercises a most beneficial influence on the whole system of 
social services. It is largely due to this body that we owe : 


a) the scientific approach to the study of social work ; 


b) the 21 training schools for social workers qualifying 
for the various branches of social services ; 


c) the training of technical personnel, especially for 
the holiday homes ; 


d) the creation of model holiday homes in poor areas, 
which, apart from the direct aid to children, have a 
beneficial effect in promoting private initiatives in 
those areas ; 


e) the important vocational training equipment given 
to training centres for minors over 12 years of age. 
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The National Maternity and Child Welfare Agency (onm1) 


Among the leading bodies with specific welfare tasks 
must be mentioned, in the first place, the National Maternity 
and Child Welfare Agency, which came into being shortly 
after World War 1, as a matter cf necessity, to systematise 
and give an Official character to maternity and child welfare. 
The fragmentary nature of the legislation of that time, 
scattered in laws often several decades old, made implementa- 
tion of those laws extremely difficult, particularly as there 
was no Official body responsible for this task. 

The first law governing the National Maternity and 
Child Welfare Agency dates from 10 December 1925, and the 
final text from 10 December 1934, since when there have 
been only very slight changes. 

Though designed as a technical organ of the State, the 
Agency was made sufficiently flexible and capable of being 
adapted to different cases. On the provincial level it is 
represented by a federation and on the local level by a com- 
mittee. The social welfare services available to mothers and 
children may be related to any of the manifold aspects of 
social, psychological, health and economic problems, as well 
as help with the administrative procedures. 

The law covers expectant mothers, necessitous and 
deserted mothers, infants and young children up to 5 years 
whose parents cannot look after them properly and children 
of all ages belonging to poor families, mentally and physically 
handicapped children, as well as all minors under 18 who 
are in need of care and protection, or who are pre-delinquent 
or delinquent. In practice, however, the Agency’s greatest 
activity has been in the field of medical and social welfare 
for mothers and small children. 

It encourages the spread of knowledge of ante-natal 
and infant care in the home and in institutions, also by means 
of ante-natal clinics, training schools for personnel, and popu- 
lar courses in maternity and child hygiene. The Agency 
co-operates closely in the prevention and control of tuber- 
culosis, especially the prevention of the disease among 
children. 

To safeguard the interests of working mothers, the 
Agency has founded day nurseries and has promoted the 
creation of feeding rooms in industrial concerns for mothers 
nursing their children, as provided for under the Act of 1950. 
Finally, it exercises general control over the implementation 
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of the legal measures relative to maternity and child welfare. 
Under the powers of control vested in it, the Agency may 
even order the closure of establishments which do not 
come up to standard—a most important part of its func- 
tions, since at the time the law came into force it had under 
its jurisdiction no fewer than 5,700 institutions. 

The Agency works through infant welfare centres, sick 
children’s clinics, VD clinics, mothers’ canteens, day nurseries, 
mothers’ hostels and maternity and child welfare centres. 
The last-mentioned are the most comprehensive, as they 
offer a wide range of medical and social services. To-day, 
the maternity and child welfare centres number 254, of 
which 121 are functioning fully, the others providing only a 
part of the total range of services. One of the most important 
is that for the day care of infants from three months to three 
years while the mother is at work. The medical supervi- 
sion of these establishments, carried out by a qualified 
pediatrician, is very strict. 

Grants are also made by the Agency to nursery schools 
for the day care of children. Set up by private initiative, 
these establishments also provide meals for the children. 
They perform a most useful function, all the more so as the 
accommodation in day nurseries is limited ; many more, in 
fact, are needed to avoid overcrowding. 

Finally, a word should be said of the mothers’ hostels, 
where poor expectant mothers are received free of charge, 
while others pay a fee according to their means. 

Health visitors play an important role in the work of 
the Agency. They teach the principles of hygiene in the 
home and see that they are observed by paying frequent 
visits. 

As will be realised from the foregoing, the National 
Maternity and Child Welfare Agency supplements the family 
benefits provided under social security It takes action not 
only on behalf of those who are directly concerned—the 
insured—but also on behalf of the far larger group of all 
the mothers and small children who need its services. 

Unfortunately, the problem of illegitimate children is 
still unsolved. The Agency does not, as originally intended, 
make itself responsible for one-third of the expenses incurred 
by the provincial authorities for their maintenance. Such 
children do, however, receive medical treatment and are 
accepted in the Agency’s day nurseries. It also endeavours 
to get the mothers to acknowledge their children and to 
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assume legal and moral responsibility for them by giving 
them suitable assistance. 

The income of the Agency derives chiefly from State 
grants ; these have risen from 644 milliard liras in 1950-51 
to 8 milliards in 1952-53, with the result that there has beena 
steady development as the following table will show : 





1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 





Institutions | | | 
Infant welfare centres. . 2,030 1,995 | .1,344 | 2,073 
Sick children’s clinics . . 3,800 3,848 4,018 | 4,275 
Vis Mee sees a 58 | 64 65 | 67 
Day nurseries. ..../{| #62 | «59 | 151°! 56 
Mothers’ canteens . . . | 749 736 754 | 767 
Maternity and child wel- | 

fare COMtres” 2p.) | 208 ae 236 | 254 





6,468 7,492 








| 
6,907 | 6,919 
l 


Assistance to individuals 
Medical and home visits . |3,574,000/ 3,386,000 
Number of women helped 448,000} 312,000) 
Number ofchildrenattend- | | | 

ed and assisted .. . | Ea, 1 AE A OTE 


3,352,280) 3,607,038 
342,000, 306,894 





Board of Assistance to the Orphans of Italian Workers 
(ENAOLI) 


This is also a nation-wide institution. When it was 
founded in 1941, its aim was only to assist the orphans of 
victims of labour injuries. Transformed by the Act of 
27 March 1948 into a public institution, its mission was 
enlarged to embrace all the orphaned children of workers, 
no matter what the cause of death, provided one of the parents 
had been or was still subject to compulsory social insurance 
and that there was a state of material or moral need. 

Workers thus have the assurance that if anything should 
happen to them, their children will be brought up and receive 


the education and occupational training they need through 


the Board. The Italian worker, who is more concerned about 
the future of his children than about his own fate, is conse- 
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quently much comforted and values especially this aspect 
of social security. 

The income of the Board is.derived from the big social 
insurance boards according to scales laid down by law, 
while the National Health Board takes charge of all the 
medical, pharmaceutical and hospital expenses incurred by 
wards of Enaour. Its budget has risen from half a mil- 
liard liras in 1948 to 18/, milliards in 1952. The most 
important item of its budget is the maintenance of some 
12,000 adolescents in boarding schools and technical training 
colleges. 

Only orphans from broken homes are placed in residential 
establishments, apart from those so placed in the interests 
of their professional training. Those in a good home environ- 
ment and whose families can secure for them the education 
and professional training they need are assisted in appro- 
priate ways while living at home, e.g. medical treatment, 
holiday homes, clothing, scholarships for gifted children, 
educational grants, or transport to and from the place of 
study or apprenticeship, etc. A new method which is being 
increasingly used is the payment of meals for semi-boarders. 
In these various ways the child who has lost his father is 
helped in his education without being separated from his 
family, ‘and particularly from his mother. 

As to orphans without relatives, they continue to be 
followed up after their education and apprenticeship are 
completed, and they may be placed in a youth hostel, a 
method which facilitates the transition from boarding school 
life to complete independence. 

As a result of successful experiments that have been 
made in a number of provinces, the Board is now organising 
a nation-wide social service whose purpose is to maintain 
personal contact with the children under their care, whether 
living at home or. in a residential establishment, and to see 
that available facilities are used to their best advantage. 

Orphans of workers are at present distributed in 319 
boarding schools in every part of Italy, six of them run 
directly by the Board. Because of the high standard of their 
pedagogical and technical training, these institutions can 
serve as models for all establishments of their kind. 

Thirty-nine schools, run by third parties, are reserved 
exclusively for the wards of the Board, while in 274 others 
these wards are received in addition to other pupils. 

Because of the scarcity of good technical schools in the 
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poorer parts of the country, the Board proposes to set up 
nine new agricultural and a like number of technical colleges. 

In view of the agrarian reform, the Board attaches special 
importance to an agricultural training for the orphans of 
farm labourers and smallholders. 

The Board’s work is steadily increasing, both as regards 
the number of its protégés and the amount of its budget as 
to the type of assistance provided. It is the only welfare 
organisation on a country-wide basis reserved exclusively 
for workers. 


Two other bodies also providing this type of temporary 
assistance to thousands of children are: The National War- 
Orphans Board (OnoG), and the National Assistance to 
Disabled Ex-Servicemen (ONIG). 

The former, founded in 1929, takes charge of children 
when they reach six years of age and may keep them in care 
until they are 21, and even older if they are mentally deficient 
or are not yet in employment. It is a public institution 
almost entirely supported by the State (1,800 million liras 
in 1952-53). It maintains 14,000 children in various edu- 
cational establishments, provides dowries for girls and helps 
its wards in various ways : food, clothing, summer holidays, 
scholarships, medical treatment, placement inemployment and 
legal assistance, in particular, through the guardianship judge. 

The National Assistance to Disabled Ex-Servicemen 
dates from 1917; it also is a public institution, whose budget 
(over 5 milliard liras in 1952-53) is almost entirely covered 
by the State. In the last few years it has assisted some 
15,000 war-disabled children. It maintains 2,248 in appro- 
priate institutions, has sent 4,000 for summer holidays, and 
has furthermore assisted children or orphans of disabled ex- 
servicemen. 


The Office for the Moral Protection of the Child (ENPMF), 
though the youngest of the Italian institutions caring for 
children, does not overlap with the work of any of the others. 
It places a range of services at the disposal of other agencies 
working in related fields in matters concerning children in 
need of care and protection. The main feature of this 
organisation is the Social Service Centre, whose aim is to 
prevent the neglect of children and their exposure to harm- 
ful influences by taking preventive action and by raising the 
standards of family life. It is not only a bureau to which 
one turns in case of need. It is, above all, a research centre 
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for the detection and treatment of the most serious cases, 
which are often the most well concealed. 

As a starting-point, the Centre is undertaking a census 
of all the children (and their families) who are being assisted 
in any way. A record card is made out for every delinquent 
or minor in moral danger received in training centres or 
holiday homes, those belonging to disrupted or broken 
homes, etc. With this basic information it is often possible 
to take preventive action and to give individual attention 
to the case. 

The Centre is in liaison with all the public and private 
agencies of the area, with a view both to co-operation and to a 
proper distribution of responsibilities. Its services are at 
their disposal for the tracing of urgent cases, maintaining 
contact with families, home enquiries, applications on 
behalf of persons in need of assistance which they do not 
know how to set about themselves, giving warning in cases 
of moral danger or of overlapping of efforts, etc. 

A special aspect of the work of the Centres is the use of 
casework methods for dealing with the problems of difficult 
children in relation to their families, the school or the neigh- 
bourhood. This method involves partly direct action with 
the minor and partly the establishment of better conditions 
in the home so as to promote wholesome conditions for the 
emotional and psychological development of the child. 

Social Service Centres are now operating in numerous pro- 
vincial officesand even insome districts of the Province of Rome. 

The Social Service works in close co-operation with 
schools, the police, juvenile courts and training centres. 

The School Social Service makes wide use of the services 
of women teachers seconded by the Ministry of Education 
to Enpmr. These teachers, working in close liaison with 
the more important schools, are building up an efficient 
system of preventive social welfare. Indeed, nowhere 
better than the school can timely preventive work be done 
by focusing the services that can effect the early tracing and 
diagnosis of psychosomatic troubles and emotional disturb- 
ances of the child or of those in his environment. 

The teachers attached to the Office also keep a watch on 
school attendance and often succeed in bringing to light 
cases of children who have not yet been enrolled in school. 

The School Social Service is now functioning in all the 
chief cities and in some of the less important towns. Through 
it thousands of children are brought into the schools who 
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otherwise would remain without education and exposed to 
the dangers of the street. 

As we have already mentioned, the Social Service 
collaborates with juvenile courts and the children’s police by 
placing its machinery at their disposal for investigations, 
home studies and the protection of minors. It also under- 
takes to follow up these minors either in their own homes 
or in training centres. 

A word should be said of the private individuals charged 
by the Office with the aftercare of minors released from 
training centres or other institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Justice. 

The system of Emergency Assistance has proved extreme- 
ly useful, as action can be taken at once where minors 
are suddenly exposed to physical or moral danger, for 
instance, where death or accident in a family, serious illness, 
sudden insanity or the arrest of parents leaves the children 
without any support. 

In many cases, of course, the children are entitled to 
assistance by the competent authorities. What they need is 
someone to make the necessary approaches—generally involv- 
ing long and complicated procedures—and render assistance 
in the meantime. In such cases the Emergency Service 
can step in with great effect, before the situation has time 
to deteriorate, take the necessary measures for the placement 
of the children or make arrangements for the help required 
at home; where there is no single authority apparently 
competent to protect the children, the Office for the Moral 
Protection of the Child takes full responsibility. 

The organisation is also interested in promoting the 
creation of child guidance clinics, and particularly in the early 
detection of physical or mental handicaps in schools, colleges 
and in private homes, as well as in the diagnosis and treatment 
in a free environment of the cases so brought to light. 

The many aspects of the psychosomatic development of 
children demand the collaboration of a team of experts: 
child psychiatrist, psychologist, educator and social worker. 

The organisation must also be familiar with the various 
types of social services and institutions dealing with normal 
children, so as to be able to trace at an early stage those 
in need of special treatment. 

Finally, where the treatment is likely to be lengthy, 
arrangements must be made for a distribution of responsibi- 
lity between the Centre and the various social services. 
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Certain individual cases can more properly be handled 
on a regional, provincial or local basis. 


Conclusions 


It may well be asked : What is the best method in the 
field of social security, a single scheme with a diversity of 
benefits, as in France and Belgium, or the Italian system 
with a number of bodies each exercising distinct functions ? 

With the modern tendency towards specialisation, it 
‘is possible that preference would lie with a division of res- 
ponsibilities between insurance authorities and social welfare 
bodies, so as to avoid overlapping of efforts and to ensure. 
that all areas of need are covered. 

The method which appears to be the most appropriate, 
for Italy at least, is the specialisation of functions coupled 
with co-ordination of the activities of the various bodies. 

If there is no co-ordination the measures taken will 
certainly not be fully effective. In Italy we are, on the whole, 
at a stage where the idea of co-ordination is the governing 
principle : co-ordination between insurance and social bodies, 
between the various official departments, and between public 
and voluntary social welfare services. 

It rests with the State to stimulate, integrate and co- 
ordinate the various public services with clearly defined 
tasks and link them up with those operated by voluntary 
agencies. The latter should be encouraged and not thwarted 
in their efforts. If such co-ordination can be achieved, it 
will pave the way for legislation and so increase the value of 
these efforts. 

However, it should be added that many people think 
that family benefits should be revised in order to enable 
women, and especially mothers, to devote themselves entirely 
to their domestic tasks and to the education of their children. 
It cannot be denied that this would indeed solve a vast num- 
ber of social welfare problems. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


I.U.C.W. 


World Child Welfare Congress 


At the invitation of the National Council of Child Welfare 
Associations in Yugoslavia, the I.U.C.W. will convene in Zagreb 
(Yugoslavia), a World Child Welfare Congress from 30 August 
to 4 September 1954. 

This Congress of 1954 will be the continuation of numerous 
gatherings of the same kind convened since 1946 by the I.U.C.W.., 
and between the two world wars by the Save the Children 
International Union and the International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare. The Congress will be placed under the 
high patronage of the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia. 


The two subjects selected for discussion are : 


1. The child separated from his family, 
2. The child in the broken or problem family. 


The two principles which guide modern thinking, namely, that 
the child should not be treated as an isolated individual but within 
the framework of his home, and that society should help parents to 
fulfil their task rather than take their place, are not always easy to 
follow in practice. Members of the Congress will have an opportunity 
to discuss these questions thoroughly in working parties after hearing 
the introductory papers. ; 

Further details can be had on application to the Secretariat 
of the I.U.C.W., 16 rue du Mont Blanc, Geneva. 


I.U.C.W. Relief in Greece 


The earthquakes which devastated the Greek Islands in the 
Ionian Sea called forth immediate reactions of sympathy from the 
Secretariat of the Union and from a number of member organisations. 

The Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and Assistance 
(PIKPA), as the Greek agency specialised in maternity and child 
welfare, despatched at once to Cephalonia a team of doctors and nurses 
to tend the mothers and children, as well as personnel specialised 
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in the organisation of canteens; this team carried all the necessary 
equipment and supplies. 

The Medical Director of Pixpa, Dr. C. Saroglou, in a moving 
report ! describes the terror which reigned on his arrival, the emer- 
gency measures taken and the evacuation of the sick and wounded, 
while earth tremors continued to shake the area. 

The Save the Children Fund (London) representatives working 
in Greece went to the spot taking with them all their available stocks 
of food and clothing. The S.C. Federation (New York) agent in 
Athens also emptied her storerooms, pending the arrival of 40,000 
lbs of clothing announced from New York, while from London the 
i sent 500 blankets by air, followed by further shipments of 
ood. 

The Secretariat of the Union sent a telegram of sympathy to 
Mme L. Tsaldaris, President of Pikpa, and placed at her disposal a 
first grant from the I.U.C.W. Emergency Fund. 


Rddda Barnen (Sweden) allocated 125,000 crowns towards the 
relief work and shipped off immediately 300 blankets and a quantity 
of clothing to Athens. The Association followed this up by despatch- 
ing to Argostoli prefabricated units for a children’s hospital of 40 beds 
and a small maternity bay of 10 beds; it is hoped that these will 
be operating before the bad weather sets in. Rddda Barnen also 
decided to present to Pixpa a prefabricated hut to serve as a day 
nursery at Cephalonia, in addition to a quantity of material for 
making up into clothes and also new garments. 

The Canadian Save the Children Fund announced a gift of 
$1,000. The Comité francais de Secours aux Enfants made an appeal, 
which though unfortunately delayed by the strikes, nevertheless 
brought in French fr. 500,000. The Cenire francais de Protection 
de l’Enfance sent a shipment of layettes and new clothes. 

Recalling with deep gratitude the help received from many 
countries at the time of the winter floods, the Executive Committee 
of the Dutch Foundation for Child Relief sent a gift of 3,000 florins 
to PIKPA. 

Among the Red Cross organisations affiliated to the Union, 
the Belgian Red Cross has made a first gift of 100,000 Belgian francs 
to the Greek Red Cross, besides a quantity of medical and sanitary 
supplies and clothing. 

In some countries our member organisations deemed it 
inadvisable to launch an appel, in view of the action taken by their 
Government or the national Red Cross Society. 

Thanks to the immediate assistance rendered by ships of the 
British, United States, Israeli and French Navies, which worked fra- 
ternally alongside Greek Army and Navy units, the emergency 
needs of the victims were covered within a few days. The great 
problem remains of the rebuilding of the shattered towns and villages 
and the gradual return to normal living. 

Pixpa intends to set up five local maternity and infant welfare 
centres in the Islands with the help of member organisations of the 
Union and of UnicErF, as well as some day nurseries where working 
mothers can leave their small children in safety. 


1 Published as a Supplement to No. 50 of the J.U.C.W. News 
Leiter. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Economic and Social Council 


The main decision of direct interest to children taken by the 
Economic and Social Council at its Seventh Session (Geneva, 30 June- 
5 August 1953) was the unanimous adoption—without a single 
abstention—of a resolution recommending the Assembly of the United 
Nations to prolong for an indeterminate period the existence of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, to be known henceforth 
as “ United Nations Children’s Fund ”, while retaining the symbol 
“ UnNiceF ” (“ FisE ” in French). . 

There was no debate, properly speaking, since all the delegates 
were of one mind, but it is worth pointing out that the representatives 
of the specialised agencies, and in particular the World Health 
ao warmly supported the resolution, which reads as 
ollows 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Considering the world-wide disproportion between the 
magnitude of the social service tasks to be undertaken and the 
available means of implementation, 


Considering the role that the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund plays in the whole inter- 
national programme for the protection of the child, 


Considering that the Fund’s activities are useful, not only 
because they realise some of the high objectives which have 
been adopted by the United Nations, but also because they 
create favourable conditions for the development of the long- 
range economic and social programmes of the United Nations 
and the specialised agencies, particularly the World Health 
Organisation and the Food and Agriculture Organisation, 

Considering the urgent need for continuing the work of 
ae particularly in the under-developed regions of the 
world, 


Considering that the number of governments making 
contributions to Unicer has increased constantly since 1950, 


1. Is of the opinion that the regulations which govern the 
activity of Unicer have enabled it to achieve satisfactory 
techniques, to acquire valuable experience and to accomplish 
its task successfully ; 


2. Recommends that the General Assembly reaffirm the 
pertinent provisions of its resolutions 57 (1) and 417 (V) with the 
exception of any reference to time limits contained in these 
resolutions ; 


3. And further recommends that the General Assembly : 


(a) Change the name of the Organisation to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, retaining the 
symbol UNICEF; 
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(b) Request the Economic and Social Council to 
continue to review periodically the work of 
UniceF and to make recommendations to the 
General Assembly as appropriate ; 


(c) Request the Secretary-General : 


i. To ensure that the programmes carried on by 
UniceF continue to be co-ordinated effectively 
with the regular and technical assistance pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies ; 

ii. To report thereon to the Economic and Social 
Council in 1954 and subsequently as appro- 
priate. 


(d) Commend Unicer, the United Nations Secretariat 
and the specialised agencies concerned for the 
close working relations which have developed 
progressively and request them to strengthen those 
relations in giving full effect to the desires of the 
General Assembly as expressed in General Assem- 
bly Resolution 417 (V) and this Resolution. ” 


Among other questions also affecting children were the approval 
of the Technical Assistance Programme and its budget (for the 
first time the USSR and Poland have announced that they will 
contribute thereto), the establishment of the principles of a Pro- 
gramme of Concerted Practical Action in the Social Field of the 
United Nations and the Specialised Agencies ; the prolongation for a 
period of five years of the mandate of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, which expires at the end of this year ; the adoption of the 
report of the Social Commission and that of the Human Rights 
Commission ?. 

All these decisions must be endorsed by the next Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


At its session of March 1953, Unicer Executive Board voted 
over five million dollars’ worth of allocations, the major portion 
being attributed to Asia (2 millions), while Africa, Europe and 
Latin America received respectively $379,000, $209,000 and $645,000. 
These funds will be distributed in the following proportions: 37% 
for maternity and child welfare services (supplies of various kinds, 
training of personnel), 23.8% for the prevention and control of 
various diseases, 12% for powdered milk as a supplementary food 
in certain countries, and 9% for milk processing plant, leaving 
15% available for emergency cases. 


! See International Child Welfare Review, 1953, No. 2, pp. 97-100. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Young Workers 


The International Labour Conference at its 36th Session (Geneva, 
June 1953) unanimously adopted a draft resolution prohibiting 
minors under 16 from working underground in coal mines, and 
permitting such work for those aged 16 to 18 only for purposes of 
apprenticeship or other systematic vocational training and under 
conditions determined by the competent authority in consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning protection 
of the employment and living conditions of young persons, pointing 
out the grave perils to themselves and to the community when they 
are unemployed, and the particular importance for a young worker 
of sound vocational guidance and training for employment which 
he freely accepts and which is appropriate to his skill and attainments. 
The resolution further invites the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organisation to pay close attention to the working and living 
conditions of young workers and to consider what additional measures 
could be initiated to further their interests. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 


Migration 


The Fourth Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
Interested in Migration was held at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
from 11-15 August. 

On the agenda were a number of questions (e.g. Information 
to be given to prospective migrants before their departure, Minimum 
standards for the protection of migrants during the journey, etc.) 
that had been the object of close study by working parties during the 
winter meetings held in Geneva or New York. Some of their reports 
were adopted without discussion. This was the case notably of 
that relating to the treatment of migrants while on the journey, a 
document in which the I.U.C.W. had collaborated and which contains 
numerous provisions with regard to the health and well-being of the 
children. 

Other questions were referred to working parties: The need 
for the establishment of long-term provisions for refugees, Assistance 
to migrants in professional categories, and the Organisational struc- 
ture of the Conference. 

The Conference adopted no fewer than 16 resolutions, in the 
main relative to various aspects of the protection of migrants, but 
including one expressing sympathy for the victims of the earthquakes 
in Greece, others recommending the adoption of a convention on 
statelessness, and urging the establishment of long-term provision for 
refugees. 

The Conference was opposed to the idea of setting up new 
governmental bodies to deal with refugees, and urged better co- 
ordination among existing organisations and co-ordination and 
simplification on the national level. 

Among the resolutions directly touching children—-apart from 
that approving minimum standards of protection of migrants on the 
journey referred to above—we would mention also that concerning 
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the family unity of immigrants in the receiving countries. It 
deplored the practice in certain countries of insisting that the head 
of the family should arrive in advance of the family group, a practice 
which has unfavourable consequences both for the people concerned 
and for the receiving country. It urged that immigration should 
be planned on a family basis and that in immigration policy the 
family should be regarded as an entity with inviolable rights. 

The Conference, having listened to the report of its working 
party, under the chairmanship of Mr. Georges Thélin, also took 
some decisions affecting its own future. It emphasised once again 
its co-ordinating and information function; it will convene every 
two years, and charged its Liaison Committee, which has its seat 
in Geneva, to follow up the resolutions adopted and to prepare the 
next session. 

World Jewish Congress 


At the Third Plenary Assembly of the World Jewish Congress, 
Geneva, 4-11 August 1953, a number of the 28 resolutions passed 
have some bearing on the welfare of children, especially those con¢ern- 
ing statelessness, refugees, the Geneva Conventions and the fate of 
orphaned Jewish children rescued by non-Jewish persons. 

With regard to statelessness, the Assembly noted with gratitude 
that some Governments had responded by appropriate action to the 
repeated appeals of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations with resultant relief for many individuals and families, but 
expressed its concern that many thousands of people who had to 
leave their home country because of persecution still had no hope 
of being relieved from the handicaps of statelessness. Believing 
that the right to a nationality, as embodied in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, is a fundamental human right, the Assembly 
expressed the hope that the United Nations will hasten the formula- 
tion and ratification of international instruments with this end in 
view and appealed to Governments to take appropriate action. 

The Assembly put on record its appreciation of the valuable 
assistance given by the former International Refugee Organisation, 
and noted with gratification the recommendation of Ecosoc that 
the office of the High Commissioner for Refugees be continued for a 
further period of five years, called for the ratification of the 1951 
Convention on the Status of Refugees, and for more appropriate 
machinery to deal with adequate material assistance to refugees 
and their migration. 

It appealed to all Governments which have not yet done so to 
ratify the four Geneva Conventions and specially that relating to 
the protection of the civilian population in time of war. It called 
on all the organisations affiliated to the World Jewish Congress to 
speed up the process of ratification in their respective countries. 
The Jewish people during the last war, states the resolution, suffered 
more than any other people through the lack of legal provisions 
effectively protecting the life and liberty and the human dignity of 
persons in time of war. 

The Assembly recorded its gratification that the Finaly chil- 
dren had been restored to the custody of their relatives. Their 
case was, however, only one of many hundreds in various European 
countries which have not been solved so far. The return: of these 
children to the Jewish community would be honouring the memories 
of the martyred dead. 
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International Children’s Meetings 


The idea of promoting international friendship by providing 
opportunities for children to meet those of other countries is no new 
one, but experience has shown that such meetings are not always 
easy to arrange. 

On the basis of experiences made by its own national affiliates 
and other bodies, the General Assembly of Social, Educational and 
Humanitarian Workers’ Relief Associations, which met in Amsterdam 
last April, decided to organise during the summer of 1953 at least 
three international children’s meetings in Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zerland, according to the principles of the Unesco children’s villages. 


1. The children’s communities should not comprise more than 
60 children, each country should as far as possible be equally repre- 
sented, and boys and girls should take part in equal proportions ; 


2. The selection of the children should not be made solely 
according to age groups (11-14 years), but from the individual 
point of view, bearing in mind the state of maturity, general develop- 
mend and ease in establishing social contacts. 


3. Great care must be taken in the selection of the instructors 
and in their preparation for the task entrusted to them ; 


4. It shall be the fundamental principle for the communal life 
of the group that every opportunity will be afforded to enable chil- 
dren from the various countries to meet as often as possible with a 
view to achieving fruitful results. 


The programmes follow the lines of those which have proved 
successful in previous camps of this kind. 


International Holiday Camps for the Children of Ex-Servicemen 


From some 20 countries the children of ex-servicemen met 
together in August for four weeks at a holiday camp on the Italian 
Riviera, under the auspices of the World Federation of Ex-Service-men. 

In the camp, situated at Imperia on the Mediterranean, the chil- 
dren lived in friendly fashion with about 50 Italian children, guests 
of the Italian National Association of Ex-Servicemen and Repatriated 
Prisoners of War, who placed their own camp at their disposal. 
The non-Italian children, aged between 10 and 12 years, numbered 
about 40 and came from different countries in Europe, America, 
Asia and Africa. 

Of the spirit which inspired this meeting Mr. Elliott H. New- 
comb, General Secretary of the World Federation of Ex-Servicemen, 
said that the fathers of these children belonged to the 16 million ex- 
servicemen enrolled in the various member organisations who had 
joined the Federation to promote an international programme for 
the rehabilitation of disabled ex-servicemen and to vanquish the 
old hatreds which still divide mankind. They had been forced to 
take part in war as a means of settling international disputes. To- 
day they might justly hope that their children would learn the 
secret of living peaceably together with their brothers of other lands 
and other faiths. This was the ideal which inspired the children’s 
camp of the World Federation of Ex-Servicemen. 
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DENMARK 


Activities of “ Red Barnet ”’ 


At the Annual General Meeting of Red Barnet, held in Copen- 
hagen on 13 June, the President, Mrs. Fuglsang-Damgaard, presented 
a very encouraging report on the activities of the Danish Save the 
Children Association. 

The most recent venture was the opening of a new home in 
May 1953 for children suffering from diabetes. The holiday homes 
run by Red Barnet now total three. There are, besides, three convales- 
cent homes for children of pre-school age, and a child guidance clinic 
where treatment is given free of charge, combined with a day nursery, 
serving the same children. Though it started in a modest way, 
the foster home service is progressing very satisfactorily. 

The same can be said of the temporary day nurseries set up 
for the children of mothers working in the sugar-beet plantations 
in the Lolland and Falster Islands during the late autumn. One 
thousand small children can now be accommodated in the fifty 
nurseries. After three years’ experience, these nurseries will again 
be put into operation this year but under better conditions. 

In Greenland, the Nanortalik kindergarten, after three seasons 
in unsatisfactory premises, was last winter transferred to a house 
of its own. 

Red Barnet’s activities abroad were concentrated on helping 
refugee children in Germany, in particular, providing educational 
material for children in the day nurseries set up in the camps, an 
action which benefited some 8,000 children. For the third year in 
succession, Red Barnet invited 20 German kindergarten teachers for 
a fortnight’s study trip in Denmark, which proved a most stimulating 
experience for them. 

During the winter 1952-53, Red Barnet invited 800 children 
from the refugee camps in Germany and Austria for a three months’ 
recuperative holiday in Denmark as the guests of private families. 

Finally, mention should be made of the International Drawing 
Competition for Children to illustrate the Tales of Hans Andersen 
to which we referred in our previous number. 


GUATEMALA 


Child Welfare Society 


The Child Welfare Society of Guatemala, a new associate member 
of the I.U.C.W., is a voluntary organisation, founded on 31 Octo- 
ber 1920, for the care and protection of children, in particular, 
those of mothers working outside the home, and therefore exposed 
to the dangers of the street and neglect. Brought into existence 
by private initiative, the Society has been able to preserve its inde- 
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pendent status, although receiving financial and other support from 
the authorities. It owes its development to the devoted efforts of 
individuals and bodies interested in promoting the well-being of 
children. 

It was in 1921 that the Society set up its first day nursery 
with a group of 25 children of working mothers. To-day it cares 
daily for over 1,500 children aged between one and seven years in 
its four day nurseries, located in various working-class districts of 
the city. The mothers bring their children at 7 a.m. and fetch 
them at 6 p.m. The day home care of the children includes baths, 
attention to hair, teeth, etc., meals appropriate to their age, and 
kindergarten and elementary school lessons. Each nursery is 
equipped with a special room where prophylactic and medical 
treatment is carried out. 

Attached to these day nurseries the Society has also created 
three infant welfare clinics open to outside children, two sick 
children’s clinics and a temporary residential nursery for children 
deprived of home care. Another of the Society’s undertakings is 
the children’s hospital with 32 beds. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Society has organised X-ray, 
laboratory, dispensary, eye, nose-throat-ear, and dental services, 
as well as a nurses’ training centre. 

The Society’s budget is at present 9,000 quetzals a month, of 
which 400 q. is allocated by the State. The major part of its finances 
must therefore be found by its own efforts: lotteries (yielding an 
average of 3,000 q. a month), subscriptions, donations, etc. 


UNITED STATES 
Follow-up of the Midcentury White House Conference, 1950 


For more than two years before it took place, State and local 
committees with a total membership estimated at about 100,000 
had worked on the preparation of the Conference, held in Washington 
in December 19501. Two years afterwards a Two-Year Anniversary 
Conference was held in New York so as to make an inventory of the 
progress achieved in translating into action the findings of the 1950 
gathering and to note what still must be done to reach its goal— 
assuring for every child a fair chance for healthy personality develop- 
ment. In the meantime, two Advisory Councils have led their 
constituent agencies in their follow-up work. They will continue 
to do so although the main National Committee is now dissolved. 
One of the Advisory Councils, on State and Local Action, represents 
51 States and Territorial Committees and more than 1,100 local units ; 
the other, on Participation of National Organisations, represents 
452 such organisations whose membership extends into all States and 
Territories, 

At the Follow-Up Conference 2, Mr. Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman 
of the National Midcentury Committee, raised the question “ Where 
do we go from here ? ” and suggested three questions for considera- 
tion : 
1 See International Child Welfare Review, 1950, N° 4-6, page 28, 
and 1951, No. 1, page 26. 


2 The Child, Washington, April 1953. 
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1. How can we accelerate integration of the formal follow-up 
program of the White House Conference with the main stream of 
regular agency and community programs and services? Already, 
he said, the “ main stream ” has been modified in many parts of 
the country by the infiltration of the follow-up program and by many 
other constructive influences. 


2. How can the impetus that has been given to the work of 
State and local committees be continued and strengthened ? And 
in this strengthening how can encouragement be given to the pro- 
cess by which committees organized for White House Conference 
follow-up are moving into broader community planning for children 
and youth ? 


3. What provisions should be made with respect to the main 
phases of the follow-up program ? 


“Foremost among the achievements of the 1950 Conference 
and its follow-up program are the impetus given to local, State 
and Territorial committees and the impetus generated by them, ” 
Mr. Mayo continued. “ These committees should strengthen and 
expand their activities. Some committees have been broad planning 
bodies throughout their existence. Others have already moved 
from programs devoted solely to preparation for and follow-up of 
the White House Conference to even broader planning and action 
functions, in co-operation with existing organisations. ” 


Harking back to the National Midcentury Committee’s original 
aims, Mr. Mayo specifically recommended : 


1. Continued interpretation and publicizing of White House 
Conference findings by local and State committees, National organiza- 
tions and Government agencies. 


2. Continued life for the Advisory Council on State and Local 
Action and the Advisory Council on Participation of National 
Organizations. 


3. More emphasis on youth participation, which should become 
“a main interest of all youth-serving agencies. ” 


4. Drafting of a research program in personality development 
and the broad field of child care, on the basis of the Fact-Finding 
Report of the White House Conference, by a qualified professional 
group. 

“Two additional questions, somewhat broader in scope”, 
Mr. Mayo said, “need to be asked because they bear such a close 
relation to the other problems. 


“ The first question arises in view of the fact that there is no 
general agreement on what constitutes a sound and comprehensive 
program for children and youth in a community. Shouldn’t there 
be a definition ”, he asked, “ to serve as a goal for professional and 
lay workers in communities that are doing less than they might ? 
It is likely that an answer will be found through a study being made 
jointly by the Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare League 
of America. 


“ Secondly, should provision be made for the organization of a 
national group of outstanding citizens whose sole function would 
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be: to represent, and to act as a spearhead for, the broad interests 
of the children and youth of the Nation? This would be a group 
of distinguished citizens who would be responsible to the Nation 
and not primarily or exclusively to any organization.” 


Gains made in many States over the past two years in putting 
into practice the findings and recommendations of the Midcentury 
Conference were reviewed by Mr. Lyman Bryson, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Among the gains: State aid was voted for more education for 
mentally retarded, hospitalized, and home-bound children ; commu- 
nity health councils were organized ; small towns were included in 
public recreation programs. And some disappointments were 
reported too, such as rejection by some adults of youth participation ; 
no-public-health nurse in many counties; juvenile offenders jailed 
with adults; defeat of legislation for a children’s psychiatric treat- 
ment center. 

Speaking of the defeat concerning psychiatric treatment, 
Mr. Bryson said, “ You can get help for a child whose difficulty is 
obvious and visible, but it is hard to persuade people to pay attention 
to children’s emotional and psychological problems. 


“It’s extraordinarily difficult to equip, and to get the proper 
personnel for, good juvenile courts and for psychiatric treatment for 
juvenile offenders, ” he pointed out. “The public won’t quite get 
over the combination of sentimentality and brutality which means 
that if a child is obviously handicapped something can be done 
about it, but if the handicap is secret, elusive, and difficult to get at, 
nothing can be done about it. ” 


Going back to the bright side, Mr. Bryson pointed to the impor- 
tance of small gains. “The little victories give the campaigners 
something to talk about ; they encourage the staff and the committee 
members, and they give the local citizens something to be proud of. ” 

Mr. Bryson found by experience that young people nearly 
always have good opinions : 

“The reason why they don’t contribute much to the delibera- 
tions and operation of public agencies is that they very often don’t 
know why they have those good opinions. 

“ There are two fallacies in this field. One is the fallacy of 
young people who think that intelligence is a substitute for experience. 
The other is that of older people who think that experience is a 
substitute for intelligence. 


“ The real reason why we want youth in our deliberations is not 
for their contribution, but for what it does for them. Young people 
are living now. Citizenship is not only something you learn for the 
future, but it’s something you practice for what it does to you while 
you’re practicing it. Young people have a right to that, for its 
own sake and for now. ” 

Concluding, Mr. Bryson cautioned against resting on the pro- 
gress made so far. “ Each of us ”, he said, “ must help constantly 
to make a different social atmosphere in America, help constantly 
to make people sensitive to the things that are wrong, to straighten 
out conditions which are evil and damaging. ” 


Continued on page 169, 











Maternity and Child Welfare 


CUBA 


Protection of Maternity 


In the new Legislative Decree of 1952, Article 6, devoted to social 
policy, provides that there shall be no differentiation in treatment 
between the married mother and the unmarried mother in all measures 
relative to the protection of maternity, nor any discrimination 
between the sexes in matters of remuneration. 

The expectant mother may not be dismissed, and she is prohibited 
from doing any heavy work for three months before the birth of the 
child. She is entitled to six weeks compulsory paid leave before the 
confinement and six weeks after it; her job must be kept open and 
she continues to enjoy the rights and benefits resulting therefrom. 
During the nursing period she is entitled to two half-hour breaks a 
day, in working hours, to breast-feed the child. 


(Noticia del Instituto International Americano de Proteccion a 
la Infancia, Montevideo, No. 83, February 1953.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


After Care of Infants ! 


An experiment to ensure continuity of nursing care for the 
infant returning home from a maternity hospital has been made 
by the infant welfare departments of the City of Leeds, the West 
Riding County Council and the Leeds Maternity Hospital, and 
described in an article in the British Medical Journal. The hospital 
informs the health department of babies due for discharge from 
hospital who are considered to need special nursing supervision. It 
jis then the responsibility of the supervisor of midwives to allocate 
one of her staff to care for the baby and there is a team of special 
nurses, who are also trained midwives, employed whole time on the 
follow-up care of these infants. 

The special nurse visits the maternity hospital and sees the 
mother of the baby, the pediatric registrar and the ward sister. 
The nurse is told the reasons which have prompted a request for the 
baby to have this special care. She visits the home to which the 
baby will return and she also visits the household a few hours after 
the baby’s arrival home. After she has given the necessary help, 
she telephones the family doctor telling him of the baby’s return 
and of his general condition. The doctor will also have received 
information about the child from the pediatric registrar at the hospital. 

The frequency of the nurse’s visits depends upon the child’s 
progress but, on an average, visits have continued for three to four 





1 Nursing Times, Vol. XLVIJ, No. 37. 
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weeks, until the demands on the nurse’s time are not in excess of 
those with which a health visitor can cope. The last visit of the 
special nurse is made in company with the health visitor. To forestall 
the risk of field workers losing contact with their colleagues in hospital, 
periodic meetings are arranged which are attended by the nurses 
undertaking the follow-up care and by those on the pediatric staff 
of the maternity hospital. The meetings enable the results of the 
follow-up care to be assessed, and provide opportunities for the joint 
discussions of clinical and other problems met with in hospital and 
in the field. In a county area the chief problem in special after 
care is geographical, as the children return to homes spread over a 
very wide area. The employment, wholetime, of special nurses for 
the work is seldom practicable, and the follow-up visits are under- 
taken by health visitors. The superintendent health visitor visits 
the maternity hospital, gaining first-hand information about the 
baby which she passes on to the appropriate health visitor. 

In the West Riding area, 225 babies have been given this 
follow-up nursing care and it has been found that the arrangements 
are beneficial to mother and child and to those responsible for the 
professional care of the infant. : 


HUNGARY 


New Measures 


On 30 January 1953 the Hungarian Council of Ministers took 
certain measures to increase maternity and child welfare. 

The Minister of Health is required to ensure that the State health 
services are able to provide every expectant mother with at least 
three medical examinations free of charge during pregnancy; the 
first examination must take place whenever practicable before the 
end of the third month of pregnancy, and the last during the eighth 
month. A free layette and a maternity grant at the increased rate 
can only be awarded to a mother who can prove that she has under- 
gone the three medical examinations prescribed. As from 1 March 
1953 the State gives a free layette worth 400 forints to the parents 
of every new-born child, irrespective of whether they are members 
of the social] insurance scheme or not. 

The visiting nurse must assist the expectant mothers during the 
whole period of pregnancy ; the costs of confinement in a clinic or 
hospital are payable under the social insurance scheme when the 
mother or her husband is a member of the scheme. Other women 
pay half the normal cost of treatment. 

In addition to the maternity grant, a woman worker covered by 
the social insurance scheme is entitled to a pregnancy and confinement 
grant equal to 12 weeks’ wages. When maternity leave is extended 
on account of difficult confinement the payment of the grant is 
continued for a like period up to a maximum of four weeks. The 
amount of the maternity grant has been increased to 700 forints 
for the first child and from 500 to 600 forints for each succeeding 
child, with effect from 1 March 1953. 

k A woman worker who is covered by the agricultural social 
Insurance scheme is entitled, in addition to the maternity benefits, 
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to a maternity grant of 1,500 forints for her first child and 1,400 
forints for every succeeding child. 


Maternity leave and time off for nursing mothers 


Certain provisions of the Labour Act have been amended. For 
example, the whole of maternity leave may be granted after confine- 
ment, if the woman so requests, provided that the medical practi- 
tioner certifies that the work she is doing is not prejudicial to her 
health. 

Mothers nursing their children are allowed to leave their work 
twice a day for the first six months following confinement and once a 
day from six to nine months, each break being increased from 30 
to 45 minutes if the mother has to go to a créche (or her home) at 
some distance from the place of work to nurse her child. The two 
daily breaks may be combined to make a single break of 11% hours 
if the mother so requests. If, in spite of these facilities, the mother 
cannot nurse her child, the manager must grant her leave without 
pay for a period not exceeding three months. 

A mother nursing her sick child, if it is under one year of age, 
must be granted sickness benefit on application, providing she can 
prove that the child needs care at home and that no other member 
of the family can look after it. 

When the sick child is between one and six years of age, leave 
without pay may be granted to the mother under the conditions set 
forth in the previous paragraph, with the proviso that the total 
amount of such leave may not exceed 30 days a year. When leave 
of this kind is given to a woman living alone to look after a child 
between one and two years of age, the woman is entitled to sickness 
benefit. Women without husbands or legally separated from their 
husbands are considered as women living alone. 

Any woman worker with at least two dependent children of 
her own aged 14 years or under, is entitled to one day’s leave without 
pay per month if during the three previous months she has not been 
absent from her work without good cause. 


Family allowances 


These are to be granted henceforth as from the second child, 
except in the case of a woman living alone with an only child. The 
rates of family allowances vary according to the number of children, 
rising from 37.50 forints each for two children, to 112.50 forints per 
child when there are 12. The allowances are continued until the child 
reaches the age of 16, or up to the age of 18 if he continues to study 
at school or enters into apprenticeship ; payment is suspended when 
the child holds a State scholarship or is placed in an apprentices’ 
home. 


Taz on childless persons 


To cover the additional expenditure resulting from these mea- 
sures, the decision introducing them also imposes a special tax 
as from 1 April 1953 on men between 20 and 50 years of age and 
women between 20 and 45 years of age who have no children. This 
tax is fixed at 4 per cent. of wages and salaries. 

(From Indusiry and Labour, International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1 May 1953.) 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Training for Baby Sitters 


Baby-sitting is in the process of becoming everywhere a regular 
accessory occupation for many people, mostly students. 

In York (Maine), under the sponsorship of the Wesleyan Guild - 
of the Methodist Church, at the request of the Youth Council and with 
the co-operation of the two women’s clubs, a training course was 
organised at the local high schools. The six lessons were devoted 
to the following subjects: What is a baby-sitter ? How to bath, 
dress and care for a baby ; simple games and various ways of amusing 
a child; First aid; Prevention of accidents (for instance how to 
walk up and down stairs carrying a child); What the baby-sitter 
should find out before parents leave the home. 

There was also a discussion led by two mothers on what a parent 
has a right to expect of a baby-sitter. 

The girls who attended the course regularly and passed the 
examination at the end received a certificate. It is hoped that, 
as a result of the course, the girls will not only prove better baby- 
sitters now, but better mothers later. 








Continued from page 165. 
VIET-NAM 
Family Allowances 


The family allowance scheme for workers and salaried employees 
in private undertakings, which was introduced in Viet-Nam by an 
order dated 26 September 1947, has been completeiy reorganised 
by Ordinance No. 2, dated 20 January 1953. 

The main purpose of the reorganisation is to introduce a single 
family allowance scheme which will henceforth be applicable through- 
out Viet-Nam and to all nationals without distinction of origin. 
There are other changes affecting the scope of the scheme, the 
conditions of award and the method of calculating the rates of 
allowances, as well as the organisation of equalisation funds. 

Family allowances are payable in respect of the legitimate or 
chief wife not gainfully employed and dependent children up to 
the age of 16 years. The phrase “ dependent children ” comprises 
all the legitimate or acknowledged children or descendants and 
adopted children of the beneficiary and the children or descendants 
of the spouse, provided they are not themselves gainfully employed. 

The age limit is extended to 18 years in the case of young people 
placed in apprenticeship, or 21 years if they are pursuing their 
studies or are unable to earn their living as a result of infirmity or 
chronic illness. The age limit is also extended to 21 years in the 
case of girls who devote themselves to household work and look after at 
least two children under 10 years of age and dependent on the benefi- 
ciary, provided that the beneficiary’s spouse is absent or disabled. 

The right to receive allowances is retained when scholarships 
are awarded and in cases of temporary disablement as a result of 
an employment injury. (From Industry and Labour, I.L.O., Geneva, 
Vol. X, No. 6, 15 Sept. 1953.) 








Leisure Time Activities 


COLOMBIA 


Public Playgrounds 


In Bogota, the police, and in particular their chief, M. N. Torres, 
have taken the initiative in collecting the children in each district 
with a view to organising games and sports for them in the public 
gardens—in fact, a series of wholesome amusements. The capital 
now boasts some 40 children’s playgrounds in the public parks. As 
a result, the policeman is no longer a “bogey ” for the children who 
frequent the playgrounds, but their friend and games leader, who 
can be depended on for advice in any difficulty, always ready to 
hold up the traffic so that they can cross the road safely if they are 
not accompanied by an adult. 

Realising the importance of this movement, a group of ladies 
have formed a committee to co-operate; their first effort has taken 
the form of arranging a course for the police on child psychology, 
how to handle children, suitable games for them, etc. (From 
Noticiario del Instituto Internacional Americano de Proteccién a 
la Infancia, Montevideo, No. 82, January 1953.) 


FRANCE 


Family Holiday Homes 


This non-profit making, mutual aid movement makes it 
possible for parents who could not afford to take their families to 
a hotel to spend their holidays with their children instead of sending 
them away to a holiday home or camp. At these centres they can 
leave their offspring in the kindergarten under the care of a trained 
games leader and so enjoy a few moments of complete rest and 
relaxation. Relieved of their daily household tasks, they can 
arrange their time as they please, with due consideration for 
the other families staying there. 

More and more family, denominational and other organisations 
are to-day making use of these family holiday homes. 


INDIA 


Vacation Hobby Classes 


Vacation hobby classes, organised in Bombay since 1950, are 
still in the experimental stage, but it is hoped to extend them on 
a broader basis and make them available to all children without 
distinction. 

Curiosity and activity are characteristic of children ; they learn 
by doing things better than any other way. It is therefore most 
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important to help them to make constructive things during their 
spare hours. 

The first workshop was opened in the centre of the city at the 
Handicraft Teachers’ Training College and attracted children 
even from the distant suburbs. It was decided to decentralise the 
classes and the following year workshops were set up in various 
districts. This decentralisation also had its weak points. 

In 1950 the aims were: 1) to teach children some craft; 2) to 
keep them busy some hours a day during the vacation; 3) to teach 
them to use knives and scissors effectively, and 4) to provide 
opportunity for teachers under training to do practical social work. 

To-day, the programmes have been extended and include 
besides handicrafts, activities of a social and cultural nature. 

The fundamental principle of this scheme is that “everyone 
should have a hobby ”; it is the best means of self-expression in a 
socially acceptable way, and it contributes to the enrichment of 
personal life. 

To-day it is less and less necessary to tell the boys and girls 
what to do; they are generally brimming over with ideas and these 
classes provide an opportunity to bring out all their inner gifts. 

An exhibition organised in the summer of 1952 showed examples 
of paper and cardboard work, painting, modelling and mosaic work, 
wire and leatherwork, etc. It was a co-operative effort and was 
mounted with a minimum of outlay. 

The workshops are still under the auspices of the Handicraft 
Teachers’ Training College and their students willingly give their 
services ; a voluntary child welfare society has offered co-operation. 
Schools and private persons accommodate the classes. The parents 
pay a small fee and they are encouraged to take an active interest 
in the enterprise. Any funds collected are used for the purchase 
of occupational materials. 

The children work two hours a day. They acquire confidence 
as they learn to co-ordinate their minds and hands. By working 
side by side with comrades of the same age, but differing in many 
ways, they also gain a social training which will stand them in good 
stead in later life. 


NORWAY 


Recreational Activities for Young People 


The Section for Youth Recreational Activities of the Norwegian 
Ministry of Church and Education gives moral and financial support 
to the establishment of Community Welfare Centres, and recom- 
mends them as a means of improving and extending leisure-time 
activities. : 

In a circular letter the Ministry recently pointed out that all 
youth organisations have emphasised the importance of Community 
Welfare Centres and that they are willing to co-operate with the 
State and local authorities to build or rebuild and to organise such 
meeting-places. As a result of this letter sent to all authorities, 
youth and other organisations and individuals likely to be interested 
in this objective, several local Co-operative Societies for the establish- 
ment of Community Welfare Centres have been formed. 
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As less than one-third of the total of 3,500 meeting-places fulfil 
the requirements of a modern community welfare centre, the Section 
for Youth Recreational Activities proposes that more centres be 
constructed and that they should in future be financed to a greater 
extent from public funds. Two types of Community Welfare Centres 
are recommended: one to serve a district, the other for smaller villages. 
These Centres are to be organised on a co-operative basis. About 
50 per cent. of the construction costs will be covered by grants from 
the State and local authorities. (Digest from Social and Labour 
News from Norway, No. 1, 1953.) 


UNITED STATES 


Television and Education 


Television in the United States occupies a more important 
place in the daily life of its citizens than it does elsewhere. Opinions 
differ widely, however, as to its educational value: some regard it 
as a wonderful educational medium, while others see in it a means 
of degradation, and—of course—there are infinite shades of opinion 
between these two views. 

A brochure just published by UNeEsco on this subject } reviews 
briefly in the Introduction the early experiences in France and 
England of television as an educational medium. 

In the United States, thanks to the lead taken by teachers’ 
associations who were anxious not to repeat the mistakes committed 
when radio was launched, 12 per cent. of the frequencies used for 
television has been reserved for non-commercial educational broad- 
casts. 

A short chapter is devoted to the educational broadcasts 
sponsored by commercial stations; the experiences made by the 
universities, on the other hand, are described in more detail. Some 
universities have their own broadcasting stations, other have arrange- 
ments with the commercial stations. 

As to TV in the schools, it is used mainly to present to parents 
and the public teaching methods and school activities. Broadcasts 
for purely instructional. purposes appear to be rather difficult to 
arrange and to co-ordinate with classwork. However, a few cities 
have done considerable experimentation in this direction already. 


1 Télévision et Education aux Etais-Unis, By Charles A. Srep- 
MANN, UNeEsco, Paris, 1953, 300 pp. 
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International Directory of Nation-Wide Organizations Concerned 
with Family, Youth and Child-Welfare. United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, 1952, 289 pp. $2, 15s or Sw. fr. 8. 


Addresses are listed in three categories: I. Governmental 
agencies; II. National voluntary organisations exclusively or mainly 
concerned with family, youth and child welfare; III. National 
voluntary organisations which, among other general activities, have 
special services dealing with these questions. The directory has been 
compiled “ with the object of encouraging the international exchange 
of information and of promoting international co-operation between 
all those concerned with family, youth and child welfare. ” 


Six Papers on Child Welfare Problems. Selected from the program 
of the Child Welfare League at the National Conference of 
Social Work 1952. Child Welfare League of America, 1953. 
58 pp. $1.50. 


Chosen and written by experts, these papers will provide stimulat- 
ing thought for all social workers seeking to gain an ever deeper under- 
standing of the problems with which they are called upon to deal. 
They are also revelatory of the high standard of development to 
which these community services have been carried in the U.S. The 
themes covered are: The Disturbed Child; The Place of Research 
in Child Welfare Programs; What Keeps us from Giving Children 
What We Know They Need? Problems and Methods of Evaluat- 
ing Programs for Day Care Sevice; Casework With the Child’s 
grat Family in Child Placing Agencies; New Directions in Home- 

nding. 


The First Four Years. The Report of the Children’s Officer of the 
City of Birmingham for the period from February 1949 to 
January 1953. 189 pp. 


This is no dry factual report. It gives a good insight into the 
practical application in a large city of the Children Act, 1948, which 
enables every case to be dealt with on its merits and of the variety of 
problems and solutions. For instance, instead of taking children 
into care when their mother is temporarily unable to look after them, 
it is possible to help the father to keep the home together, or alterna- 
tively to arrange for other relatives or friends of the family to take 
care of them. It has been found in practice much easier to make 
these arrangements whilst the children were still in their own homes 
than after they had been admitted into care. 

Other particularly interesting chapters concern boarding-out 
and adoption, as well as life in residential nurseries and children’s 
homes, which are run more and more on the vertical group system 
with excellent results. 
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Five States. A Study of the Youth Authority Program. By 
Bertram M. Beck. American Law Institute, Philadelphia, 1951, 
145 pp. 


The publication in 1938 of “ Youth in the Toils ”, a study of the 
handling of young offenders, 16-21 years of age, by the judicial 
machinery of New York City, first focused public attention on the 
seriousness of the crime problem as it involved American youth. 
An important outcome was the “ Model Youth Correction Authority 
Act ” in 1940, the intention of which was to provide suggested sta- 
tutes whereby the judicial function of determining guilt should 
be separated from the dispositional function of determining the 
treatment.: Five states enacted Youth Authority legislation, as 
promulgated by the American Law Institute, and it was to assess 
how the programme had functioned during a ten-year period that the 
present study was undertaken. 


The Normal Child. By Ronald S. ILLLiINGwortn, M. D. (Leeds), 
F.R.C.P. (Lond.), D.P.H., D.C.H. Churchill Ltd., London, 
1953, 342 pp. 30s. 


It has sometimes been pointed out in medical circles that too 
much emphasis is placed in the curriculum on disease and on abnormal 
states, whereas the proper scientific approach should be the prelimi- 
nary study of health, so as to know what is the state from which 
any deviation must occur before the existence of disease is recog- 
nised. So in pediatrics, a knowledge of the normal child, of his 
growth, mind and development, should be considered as an essential 
basis for the study of the sick and the diseased child. But again 
attention is centred on the rare and the unusual. It is the wide range 
of the common conditions of children up to three years of age, which 
forms such a large part of the practice of a family doctor or doctors 
in the Child Welfare Service, and which—we have the assertion of 
an eminent physician—doctors sometimes leave the medical school 
ill-equipped to deal with, that this book sets out to chart. Indeed, 
the normal variations in the normal child are so great that they often 
border on disease ; if neglected or improperly treated they may cause 
great suffering to the child and ultimately bring on a more serious 
condition. As much guidance as possible is given, too, in the matter 
of simple behaviour problems. 

Always for the author it was a nice question what is normal 
and what is abnormal, and he concludes that it is almost impossible 
to define the normal. The preparation of this book has certainly 
taught him, he says, how much we do not know about the normal 
child and how much awaits investigation. 


*“ All Children Are Mine”. Inaugural Margaret McMillan Lecture 
by the Rt. Hon. Arthur GREENWOOD, C.H., M.P. University 
of London Press Ltd., London, 1953. 16 pp. Is 6d. 


Here, told in brief, is the story of the heroic work of Rachel 
and Margaret McMillan, whose purpose was “ the release of the child 
life of the common people from the crippling bondage of an indus- 
trialised society.” Their dominant idea was to make of schools a 
place of healing, constantly extending the frontiers of school life so 
as to give education a content far beyond the scope of the three 
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Rs and to make it a process of living. The record of their pioneer 
work in setting up open-air nursery schools is most impressive. 


Playtime in the First Five Years. By Hilary Pace. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London, revised second edition 1953. 178 pp. 
12s 6d. 


A most valuable book, which loses nothing by being entertain- 
ing, by someone who is both a maker of toys and an observer of 
children, his own and others’. 


Child Art Grows Up. By Kenneth Hotmes and Hugh Co.u.inson. 
The Studio Publications, London & New York, 1952, 95 pp. 18s. 


Well illustrated book discussing arts and crafts in schools under 
the main headings of pattern,. picture, objective, lettering, pictorial 
design and appreciation. 


Compulsory Education in France. By Jean Desiressz. Published 
by UNESCO, Paris, 1951. 149 pp. $1, 6s or 300 Fr. frs. 


Critical survey of the organisation and achievements of com- 
pulsory education in France, with a number of appendices (statistics 
and legal provisions). 


Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress on Mental Health. 
La Prensa Medica Mexicana, Mexico ; H.K. Lewis and Co. Ltd., 
London ; Columbia University Press, New York. 1952. 386 pp. 


Part of the work of the Congress was devoted to Mental Health 
and Children. A report by Dr. Telma Reca on “The Family- 
School Relationship in Latin America and its Implications for the 
Mental Health of the Child” is of particular interest, as is also 
a report by Dr. Paul V. Lemkau and Miss Julia Freund on “ Training 
Personnel for Rural Child Psychiatry ”. 


The Refugee and the United Nations. By Elfan Rees. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, New York, International 
Conciliation, June 1953, No. 492. 47 pp. 


Admirable clarification of the position to-day of the refugee 
problem and of the tasks and responsibilities facing the relevant 
agencies. The author points out how “unworthy of the United 
Nations ” have been the short-term expedients so far and stresses 
the need for continuing the High Commissioner’s Office on a more 
stable basis. (The Economic and Social Council decided at its 
June 1953 Session to prolong its life for another 5-year period, i.e. 
up to December 1958.) 


Adopting a Child. Issued by the Standing Conference of Societies 
Registered for Adoption, Petersham, Surrey, England. 1953. 
15 pp. ls. 


Excellent leaflet putting in simple language, for the benefit 
of would-be adopters, the main points they should know about and 
think about before deciding to adopt a child. 
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